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Educational Bills Before Congress 


HE tendency to bring education within the scope of Con- 
TT gressional legislation is increasing. While the control of 

education is still admitted to be the function of the States 
and not of the Federal Government, one measure after another 
has found its way onto the statute books which tends to break 
down the integrity of this theory. By accretion we are getting 
a nationalized system of education, more and more influenced, if 
not actually controlled by the Federal Government. This trend is 
exemplified in the Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension, in 
the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education and in numerous 
bills now before Congress. 

Should we have, within well defined limits, Federal control 
of education? Or are Federal influence and leadership without 
administrative authority what should be sought? Are large 
Federal subsidies necessary for the development of important 
phases of education? If not necessary, are such subsidies desir- 
able as a stimulation to local effort? How large must a Federal 
subsidy be in order to stimulate the development of any par- 
ticular phase of education? Should Federal funds be appropri- 
ated to States for educational purposes only on condition that the 
States raise additional sums for the same purposes? If so, should 
the States be required to match Federal funds dollar for dollar 
as in the Vocational Educational Act, and in various other 
measures now pending, or should the States’ contributions be 
‘ larger or smaller? Should the ultimate control of cooperative 

enterprises supported jointly by Federal and State funds be vested 

in the Federal Government? What would be the effect of a three 
to six months period of universal military training on the edu- 
cational system of the country? Would such a training period 
automatically extend the authority of the Federal Government 
over education in the, States? Should the military arm of the 
5 Government have full control of a system of universal training ? 
i Have the Government’s legitimate educational functions become 
© so numerous and complicated as to demand a different kind of 
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administrative machinery to deal with them? If so, what shall the 
machinery be—a department, a board, or a well equipped bureau ? 

One or another of the foregoing questions has been raised 
from time to time in the past and never definitely settled. Now 
all of them are raised at once. A decision of some sort in regard 
to nearly every one of them impends. If possible, it must be the 
right decision. The situation therefore demands that both states- 
men and educators give these questions immediate attention. 

They are raised—and many other serious questions of policy 
are raised also—by pending Federal legislation. There are more 
than 70 bills and joint resolutions bearing in some fashion upon 
education now before Congress. The situation is unique. 
Obviously it is the result of the war. The great lacks suddenly 
exposed by the war, the lack of technical skill on the artisan 
level, the lack of physical fitness, the lack of knowledge of the 
English language, were at bottom due to defective educational 
provisions. Statesmen are awake to these facts now and are 
properly eager to remove these sources of national weakness. 
Hence, the prominent place education has come to occupy in the 
deliberations of Congress. Not all of the 70 or more bills are 
important, to be sure, Some are quite trivial. Nevertheless, 
there are approximately 20 measures which involve large issues 
of Federal policy and which would affect the development of 
education in the United States in significant ways. 

A digest of all the bills that have more than local bearing is 
presented in the following pages. The more obvious implications 
of each major legislative proposal are pointed out. There is no 
attempt to take sides on any issue. No answer is suggested to 
any of the questions enumerated above. Discussion of these 
questions and of the merits and defects of the more important 
bills is reserved for later issues of this Record. It is believed 
that relatively few persons outside of Congress are aware either 
of the multiplicity of the legislative proposals, or of the manifest 
consequences which certain of them would entail if enacted into 
law. The primary purpose of this article is to acquaint the edu- 
cational public with the basic facts of this complicated situation. 
This digest constitutes part of the work of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation of the American Council on Education. The 
Committee proposes, on the basis of a careful analysis of existing 
and proposed governmental efforts in the field of education, to 
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formulate and submit to the interests most concerned a program 
for the participation of the Federal Government in the educational 
affairs of the nation. 

Pending Congressional bills affecting education may be 
grouped under several heads, for example, military bills; bills 
creating new departments; Bureau of Education bills; Federal 
Board for Vocational Education bills; new service bills, etc. The 
measures that should first receive the attention of the educational 
interests are undoubtedly the military bills. Their claim to imme- 
diate consideration lies, not only in the far-reachng effects which 
some of them would have, if passed, but also in the fact that com- 
prehensive legislation in this sphere is imminent. The Army must 
be reorganized. Prominent interests are insisting that the re- 
organization plan include universal training in some form. Others 
desire the assistance of civilian institutions on a large scale in the 
training of officers and men. All of the military measures that 
have either strong political or strong popular backing contain 
training features that involve the educational system of the 
country. 


MILITARY BILLS WITH EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURES 


Three prominent proposals relating to universal military 
training were still pending when the present session of Congress 
opened. These were, (a) the provision for three months universal 
training in the so-called War Department Bill; (b) the Chamber- 
lain-Kahn Bill which provided for a universal training period of 
six months and for the inclusion of vocational training in appro- 
priate trades as well as military training; and (c) the Freling- 
huysen-Hull or National Guard Bill which, while defining the 
organization and functions of the National Guard, provided also 
for a scheme of military training to be carried on in elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges under the general direction of 
the National Guard Council. One of these, the Chamberlain- 
Kahn Bill, has received wide publicity and the vigorous support 
of various defense societies and educational organizations. The 
others are less well known. 

All three measures have now been displaced by the Wads- 
worth bill, S. 3688, The authors of this bill maintain that it in- 
cludes the principal features of the Chamberlain-Kahn bill, to- 
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gether with the best elements of the other two bills, modified in 
details as the result of hearings. The numerous public hearings 
that were held by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, par- 
ticularly op the Chamberlain-Kahn Bill, are judged to have met 
the needs for expression of the different groups concerned. No 
further public hearings on the Wadsworth Bill are contemplated 
by the Committee. Persons desirous of bringing their views on 
this measure before the Committee or the Senate must now do 
so in writing. The bill is outlined below. Attention is especially 
called to paragraphs 6 to 15, inclusive, and paragraph 22, 


THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL 
S. 3688 


1. Establishes a single Army with 
a. Overseas garrisons; 
b. A small home force for minor emergencies: 
c. A training establishment ; 
d. A citizen Army including— 
(1) Organized Reserves. 
(2) The National Guard. 

2. The reserves will consist of officers and men of the World War who 
volunteer. They will be renewed by the young men who finish training. 

3. The National Guard will be organized as now provided by law. 
Within the limits of the authorized strength of the National Guard young 
men liable to training may elect training in the Guard instead of in the 
Training camps. 

4. An expert General Staff composed of men trained for the service 
and drawn from an eligible list is created. 

5. An Undersecretary of War with assistants is provided for, to have 
charge of business and industrial problems. 

6. The Secretary of War may detail up to two per cent. of the com- 
missioned officers as students at educational institutions or as students, 
observers, or investigators at industrial plants and hospitals. 

7. Four months of compulsory military training, beginning normally 
in the nineteenth year, but subject to deferment one, two or three years, 
are required of all physically and mentally fit males. Under regulations 
to be prescribed by the President, the period may be extended for any 
individual with his consent two months longer. 

8. On induction men will be subjected to physical and psychological 
examinations to determine whether their training should be for combatant 
or non-combatant service. 

9. Military training will include vocational training in appropriate 
trades, useful in civil life, includng agriculture. It will be adapted to the 
respective climatic, agricultural, industrial, and educational conditions of 
the areas of the country where it is given. 
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10. All regulations governing training will be in the hands of a branch 
of the General Staff, including among its members at least half who are 
reserve officers or practical and experienced civilian educators or physicians. 

11. Persons not sufficiently instructed in the English language will be 
required to receive such preparatory education as may be necessary. 

12. After the training period, membership in the organized reserves will 
be for five years with compulsory maneuvres of two weeks each year. 

13. Those who elect training and service in the National Guard must 
be enrolled for five years. 

14. The organized reserves are subject to service only in an emergency 
declared by Congress. 

15. Until the military training system becomes effective the citizen 
Army will be constituted of volunteers who served in the World War. 
The organization of the personnel of this force is provided for in 
detail. 

16. The organization of the National Guard will conform to the or- 
ganization of the organized reserves. 

17. The strength of the regular Army is set at 18,000 officers and 280,000 
enlisted men. Their assignment and reassignment from one branch of 
the service to another is provided for. Promotions of officers will be made 
from a single promtion list based on length of service. 

18. To make up the number of officers and men needed for all purposes 
6,000 reserve officers and 20,000 reservists are to be added to the regular 
Army on the volunteer basis. 


19. A method of ridding the service of inefficient officers and promoting 
only the fit is prescribed. 

20. To carry out the system of training, all males are required to 
register after attaining the age of seventeen years. The machinery of 
registration provided by the Act of May 18, 1917, is to be reapplied. 

21. In an emergency the National Guard and the reserves are subject 
to call for immediate service, as are also all other males between eighteen 
and forty-five. Provision is made for classifying men liable for service 
and for the creation of deferred classes. 

22. The Reserve Officers Training Corps is continued at civil educa- 
tional institutions with two slight modifications. (1) Staff Corps units 
may be maintained with a minimum enrolment of fifty men. (2) Members 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps attending advanced camps are to 
receive the pay of a cadet of the United States Military Academy. 


It is clear that the Wadsworth Bill would have a very pro- 
found effect upon American educational practice. 
called especially to these features of it: 


a. It adopts the principle of compulsory military service for 
the purpose of training. 


Attention is 


b. It provides at Government expense for the vocational train- 
ing of all males carried on under Government control. 


c. It makes the War Department responsible for the education 
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for a period of from four to six months of all the men in the 
country. A fraction of the membership of the controlling com- 
mittee, but evidently a minority, will be composed of civilian edu- 
cators, The selection will be wholly in the hands of the War 
Department. 

d. There is no requirement that civilian training agencies shall 
be used in providing vocational training. The presumption is that 
the Army will set up educational equipment and employ its own 
educational personnel. At least 20,000 teachers will be required 
to carry on the vocational and general education. 

e. Such a measure would take the majority of college students 
out of college for one semester. Membership in the R. O, T. C. 
would not absolve a man from military training. The elementary 
portion of the R. O. T. C. would therefore probably lapse in the 
course of time. 

f. Approximately 750,000 men a year will be under training. 
The annual cost will be between $300,000,000 and $400,000,- 
000. 


The Committee on Military Affairs of the House has in prepa- 
ration a measure of its own relating to Army reorganization. It 
is understood to contain no provision for universal military train- 
ing. 

There are four other military training measures which have 
special interest for higher institutions. These are the McKellar- 
Howard Bill, the Sears Bill, the Poindexter Bill and the Harrison 
Bill. 


THE McKELLAR-HOWARD BILL FOR MILITARY TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


S. 472 and H. R. 3405 


1. Provides for the establishment of an educational and military 
training institution in each State, to be known as The Military 
Training College of such State. After the second year, each military 
training college must have not less than 300 students. 

2. The educational affairs of the colleges are to be under the con- 
trol of the trustees and faculties. Military training will be under 
officers detailed by the War Department, and the existing limitation 
on the nmber of officers that may be detailed to educational institu- 
tions is abrogated. 

3. Each State Legislature is to designate an institution of the 
State, or establish one, to receive the benefits of the Act. If the 
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State Legislature fails within reasonable time to act, any institution 
in the State may apply, provided it can guarantee 300 students a 
year for military training, an income of $40,000 a year for the military 
department, and will agree to house, feed and instruct its students 
properly and free of charge, and will give a course of study approxi- 
mating that of West Point. If any institution not exclusively mili- 
tary is designated, the military feature must be separated from the 
other activities of the institution. 

4. Students between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one are to be 
selected by competitive examination from each county by the County 
Superintendents, or, in the absence of such officers, by the State 
Superintendents of Education. The bill specifies the subjects for 
entrance, namely, reading, writing, English grammar, United States 
history, general geography, arithmetic, and the first principles of 
algebra. The course of study in the colleges is to be such as is 
given by other first-class colleges and the institutions are authorized 
to grant bachelors’ degrees. Students must promise to serve in the 
Army on call for seven years after graduation. In this period they 
may be required to attend three summer camps of four weeks each. 

5. Three million eight hundred and forty thousand dollars, or 
$80,000 for each State, is appropriated to maintain the colleges. 

6. Although the course of study and the discipline and organiza- 
tien of the students are to be modeled as closely as possible upon 
those of West Point, the Administrative Board may prescribe voca- 
tional training in addition to, or in lieu of, any portion of the regular 
training. 

7. Graduates are to be transferred at once to the Army Officers 
Reserve Corps. 

8. A Board consisting of the Secretary of War, an officer of the 
Army and a civilian to be appointed by the President at a salary of 
$6,000, is created to administer the Act. 

10. Allotments of money to each institution are to be on the basis of 


an expense of $400 a year for each boy for maintenance and educa- 
tion. 


Certain educational and administrative results that would fol- 
low the passage of this bill will at once strike college officers. 
The State Legislatures would undoubtedly in the majority of 
instances designate State institutions, either land grant colleges or 
State universities, as the military training colleges of the States. 
With respect to the military department, then, these institutions 
would be subject to the regulations prescribed by a new Federal 
board. The board is specifically charged with the duty of regulat- 
ing the admission of students. As far as the course of instruction 
and discipline deviates from that of West Point, the board is also 
authorized to prescribe the subjects which shall compose it. The 
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result would be a larger measure of control exercised by a Wash- 
ington board than is now exercised by the central administrative 
agencies under either the Smith-Lever or the Smith-Hughes Acts. 
Moreover, the board has power to standardize a considerable 
portion of American higher education. The minimum standards 
set forth in the bill itself are obviously not high ones. The bill 
evidently contemplates the abolition of the R. O. T. C., which is 
rendered superfluous by its provisions. 


THE SEARS BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF MILITARY 
TRAINING 


H. R. 553 


1. Appropriates $75,000,000 a year, $50,000,000 to provide scholar- 
ships at public higher institutions for not to exceed 250,000 students, 
and $25,000,000 to assist the institutions in the payment of salaries 
and the expenses of equipment and maintenance. 

2. Each beneficiary is to receive a scholarship of $200 a year. 
Institutions are to receive $100 a year for each scholarship holder in 
attendance. 

3. A Federal Board of Military Training consisting of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of 
Education is created to administer the Act. It is to apportion the 
scholarships among the States in the proportion that the number of 
males sixteen to twenty years of age in each State bears to the total 
male population of the United States between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty. 

4. State authorities are to apportion the scholarships among the 
counties in the proportion that the number of males sixteen to 
twenty bears to the total male population of the State between these 
ages. Graduates from high schools will be entitled to scholarships 
in the order in which they pass their final examinations. 

5. The Legislatures of the several States are to designate publicly 
supported and controlled institutions to receive the benefits of this 
Act. The training at such institutions must conform as nearly as prac- 
ticable to the rules and regulations of West Point, but in any event 
military instruction must be at least seven hours a week for four 
years. States receiving the benefits of this Act must appropriate $50 
for each student holding a scholarship, to be made over to him for 
use in part payment for board and clothing. The States must also 
appropriate funds sufficient for adequate instruction in the institu- 
tions designated. 

6. One officer of the regular Army is to be detailed for each 500 
students or fraction thereof. The War Department is to furnish 
uniforms and equipment. The officers are to be in full control of 
military affairs. Educational affairs are to be under the management 
of the Presidents of the institutions. 
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7. Each scholarship holder must sign an obligation to serve the 
United States in war for a period based on the length of time he 
holds a scholarship, up to six years. 

8. $250,000 is appropriated annually for administration. 

9. There is specifically reserved to each State the right to regu- 
late its own public institutions. The Federal Board for Military 
Training will regulate only the military features. 

This bill provides for maintaining on scholarships in publicly 
supported and controlled institutions nearly twice as many men 
as were enrolled in all types of higher institutions, public and 
private, in 1916-17. It is evidently not designed solely to provide 
for the training of officers, because assuming that only ten per 
cent of the total enrollment graduated each year—and the per- 
centage is generally higher—it would produce 25,000 officers a 
year. That this number is far in excess of the needs is shown by 
a reference to the number of officers provided for in the Wads- 
worth bill. Manifestly this measure and the Wadsworth bill are 
mutually exclusive. The Sears bill assumes the continuance 
the voluntary system of military training and service in peace 
times. The Wadsworth bill does not. The Sears bill and the 
McKellar-Howard bill are also alternative propositions. The 
McKellar-Howard bill is a measure for the training of officers 
through State institutions. The Sears bill contemplates the use 
of many of the same institutions for Government supported 
military training, but, in spite of the West Point regime which it 
prescribes, it leaves the subsequent military status of the graduates 
undetermined. The McKellar-Howard bill calls for an annual 
expenditure of $3,840,000 and the Sears bill for $75,000,000. The 
McKellar-Howard bill makes its appropriation direct to the 
States, leaving each State to determine how it will secure the re- 
quired enrollment at the military training institutions. The 
Sears bill apportions two-thirds of the total appropriation to 
individual beneficiaries and in addition appropriates larger sums 
to the institutions than would accrue to them under the McKellar- 
Howard bill. 

The effect which the passage of the Sears bill would have on 
the privately-supported colleges is easily surmised. The desig- 
nated public institutions will receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment $100 for each scholarship student. In addition the States 
are required to support the institutions satisfactorily in order to 
receive the Federal moneys. From combined Federal and State 
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sources each scholarship holder receives $250 a year, and there 
are more than enough scholarships for all the men who have in 
any previous year manifested a desire to go to college. It should 
be noted that the board designated to administer the undertaking 
is a new Federal ex-officio board. 


THE POINDEXTER BILL FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
WYOMING PLAN OF MILITARY AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


S. 382 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of War upon request of the 
Governor of any State to detail Army officers to cooperate with the 
school authorities of such State in establishing and conducting the 
Wyoming plan of physical and military training and discipline pre- 
pared by Lieutenant E. Z. Steever, and to furnish military supplies 
for the use of the pupils. 

This is permissive legislation. It throws the burden of decision 
on the State authorities and provides Government cooperation at 
their request. No Government control features are included. 


THE HARRISON BILL FOR MILITARY TRAINING 
H. R. 4095 


It authorizes the Secretary of War to furnish military equipment 
to cuch colleges and secondary schools as may apply for it and to 
detail officers to act as military instructors. 

Like the Poindexter bill, this bill leaves the initiative with 
local educational authorities. It merely authorizes Government 
cooperation. 


BILLS CREATING NEW FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Of still greater interest to the educational public, perhaps of 
greater moment in the end to the country, are the legislative pro- 
posals for the creation of new Departments. The best known of 
these is the Smith-Towner bill. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL FOR A DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


S. 1017 and H. R. 7 


1. Creates a Department of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet and an Assistant Secretary. 
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2. Transfers to the Department of Education the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and authorizes the President to transfer such other offices and 


bureaus as in his judgment should be controlled by the Department of 
Education. 


3. Authorizes the Department to conduct investigations and 
studies in the field of education and report thereon, and appropriates 


the sum of $500,000 annually for purposes of investigation and admin- 
istration. 


4. Appropriates $100,000,000 annually to cooperate with the States 
in promoting education, to be disbursed as follows: 


a. Three-fortieths to remove illiteracy; 

b. Three-fortieths for Americanization; 

c. Five-tenths for the payment of teachers’ salaries and the 
extension of school terms especially in rural localities. 
Specifies, however, certain minimum requirements. 

d. Two-tenths for physical education; 


e. Three-twentieths for the preparation of teachers of rural 
schools. 


5. To receive the benefits of the Act a State must appropriate an 
equal sum or money. 


6. Each State must report its plans to the Secretary of Education. 
The money is to be paid when the reports show that the State is 
prepared to carry out the provisions of the Act. But the administra- 
tion of educational facilities fostered by the foregoing provisions is 
to be in the hands of local educational authorities. 


The Smith-Towner bill has received so much publicity and 
has been the subject of such spirited debate that comment on the 
effect it would have on the development of American education is 
perhaps superfluous, Three points should, however, be made, not 
as criticisms but by way of analysis. They have thus far received 
little emphasis. (1) The bill is a double measure. One-half of it 
provides for the establishment of a Department of Education, 
the other for the Federal subsidization of education in the States. 
These propositions are not necessarily related to one another. 
(2) It perpetuates on an immense scale the principle of dollar for 
dollar appropriations with final Federal approval of the projects 
for which the combined Federal and State appropriations are 
spent. This principle is still on trial. Its universal validity is 
by no means proved. (3) The subsidy feature of the bill appears 
not to differentiate between Federal stimulation of new educa- 
tional movements and Federal support of the general educational 
enterprise of the States. 

The Kenyon bill for Americanization which has just passed 
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the Senate (see page 19) embodies the features of the Smith- 
Towner bill relating to Americanization and illiteracy. 


THE OWEN BILL FOR A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
S. 819 


1. Creates a Department of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet and an Assistant Secretary and transfers to it 
the Bureau of Education. 

2. Provides for an appropriation sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Department, which are: “To collect, classify and 
disseminate information and advice on all phases of education and 
through cooperation with the State, County, district and municipal 
educational officers to promote, foster and develop advancement and 
improvement in the public school system throughout the United 
States.” 


The Owen bill antedates the Smith-Towner bill and has been 
several times introduced. It provides for the transfer to the new 
Department only of the Bureau of Education. As a consolidation 
measure, therefore, it does not even go as far as the Smith- 
Towner bill toward bringing the thirty-odd educational offices of 
the Government under one direction. Like the first portion of the 
Smith-Towner bill, its purpose is to add dignity and prestige to the 
Government’s principal education office. 


THE JONES-REAVIS BILL TO CREATE A DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC WORKS 
S. 2232 and H. R. 6649 


1. Changes the name of the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Public Works, the head of said Department to be 
known as the Secretary of Public Works and all future incumbents 
of the office to be fitted by training and experience to evaluate the 
technical principles and operations involved in the work of the 
Department. 

2. Transfers the following offices now in the Department of the 
Interior: 

Patent Office to the Department of Commerce; 

Bureau of Pensions to the Treasury Department; 

Bureau of Education to the Department of Labor; 

Bureau of Indian Affiairs to the Department of Labor; 

St. Elizabeth and Freedmen’s Hospitals to the Treasury Depart- 
ment; 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University 
to the Bureau of Education in the Department of Labor. 

3. Transfers to the Department of Public Works the following 
offices : 
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The Supervising Architect’s Office from the Department of the 
Treasury; 

The Construction Division of the United States Army; 

The River and Harbor Improvements from the Department of 
War; 

The Mississippi River Commission from the Department of 
War; 

The California Debris Commission from the Department of 
War; 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey from the Department of Com- 
merce; 

The Bureau of Standards from the Department of Commerce; 

The Bureau of Public Roads from the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

The Forest service from the Department of Agriculture. 

4. Provides for the detail of Army officers now engaged in the 
foregoing activities to the Department of Public Works for two 
years, or until the Secretary of Public Works can transfer such 
activities to civil administration. The future details of members of 
the Corps of Engneers are to be for the purpose of acquiring 
instruction, training or experience. 

5. Creates four assistant secretaryships, with salaries of $7,500 
each, to be held by experts who are to be removable only for cause 
on charges and who are to be included in any Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law. One is to have charge of engineering design and con- 
struction, one of architectural design and construction, one of 
scientific work and surveys, and one of land and legal matters. 


The noteworthy feature of this bill as it affects education is 
the concentration in the Department of Labor of the major educa- 
tional concerns of the Government. The Department of Labor 


would thus become in effect, if not in name, a Department of 
Labor and Education. 


THE OWEN-McDUFFIE BILL FOR THE CREATION OF A 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
S. 814 and H. R. 5724 


1, Creates a Department of Public Health with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet and an Assistant Secretary. 

2. Authorizes the President to transfer to the Department of Public 
Health all Bureaus or offices devoted to health matters, except the 
Medical Corps and other similar branches of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

3. The Department is to have the following Bureaus: 

a. Bureau of Sanitary Reasearch; 
b. Bureau of Child Hygiene; 
c. Bureau of Vital Statistics; 
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d. Bureau of Food and Drugs. 

e. Bureau of Quarantine; 

f. Bureau of Sanitary Engineering; 
g. Bureau of Government Hospitals ; 
h..Bureau of Personnel and Accounts. 

4. The Secretary of Public Health is authorized to call into con- 
sultation the Health Officers of the several States who will constitute 
an advisory board. 

5. Ten million dollars is appropriated for cooperation with the 
States in promotion of public health on condition that the States 
match the appropriation. The sum is to be divided as follows: = 

$1,000,000 for establishing a homogeneous health administration; 

$2,000,000 for rural sanitation; 

$5,000,000 for control of communicable diseases; 

$2,000,000 for a scientific study of the causes and manner of 
transmission of disease. 


The educational bearing of this measure is, of course, indirect. 
One section provides that “it shall be the specific duty of the 
Department of Public Health to foster and promote all matters 
pertaining to the conservation and improvement of public health 
and to collect and disseminate information relating thereto.” 
The line of demarcation between the spheres of the health 
authorities and the educational authorities has always been hard 
to draw in the States and cities. If both this bill and the Smith- 
Towner bill pass, the question would be brought back to the cen- 
tral Government. Indeed the conjunction of these two measures 
in the legislative program of Congress raises anew the question as 
to whether a combination of the educational and health interests 


of the Government into a Department of Education and Public 
Health is not desirable. 


BILLS CREATING NEW FEDERAL BOARDS OR 
COMMISSIONS 


Students of government organization have often criticised 
the multiplicity of offices, boards and bureaus which are engaged 
in educational work. Indeed Congress has recently shown a ten- 
dency to create a new agency to administer each new educational 
project, The measures discussed under the preceding caption 
were essentially consolidation measures. The familiar tendency, 
however, is revealed in a considerable group of bills, the most 
important of which are summarized below. 
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THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


S. 3259. H. R. 10925 


1. Appropriates $480,000—$10,000 for each State, together with an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000 in 1921, increasing to $4,000,000 by 1926, for the purpose 
of cooperating with the States in promoting the care of maternity and 
infancy. 


2. States accepting the Act must match the appropriations dollar for 
dollar. 


3. The administration of the fund is to be under the Federal Board 
of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, to be composed of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau as the executive officer, the 


Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and the Commissioner of 
Education. 


4. States accepting the Act must appoint State Boards of Maternal 
and Infant Hygiene, each to consist of not less than three members, to co- 
operate with the Federal Board. The Federal Board may require the 


State Boards to appoint advisory committees, half of whose members are 
to be women. 


5. The Federal Board is authorized to use not to exceed 5 per cent of 
the total annual appropriation for administration and investigation. 

6. State Boards must submit plans including provisions for instruc- 
tion in the hygiene of maternity and infancy through public health nurses 
and consultation centers, and including also provision for medical and 
nursing care of mothers. For this purpose the extension facilities of 
State universities and State Colleges may be used; but not to exceed 25 


per cent of the amounts granted by the United States can be spent for 
this part of the work. 


Aside from the provision for a new Federal board several 
features of this bill are worthy of special attention: (1) Ob- 
viously such a program as is contemplated is closely related to 
the functions of the proposed Department of Public Health 
(see page 13). The two measures should be considered together. 
(2) The provision for the possible compulsory appointment of 
advisory committees represents a new and significant departure 
in Federal legislation. (3) In providing for the distribution of 
sums up to $1,000,000 a year from the Federal funds among 
the extension divisions of State institutions, the bill crosses the 
orbit of Senate bill 1356 (see page 20). If there is a like- 
lihood of the passage of both measures in the near future, each 
should be recast with reference to the provisions of the other. (4) 
The principle of dollar for dollar appropriations appears again. 
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THE GRONNA BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEER- 
ING AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
S. 105 


1. A National Board of Engineering and Industrial Research, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Commerce with the National Research Coun- 
cil, is established to promote engineering research, industrial progress and 
scientific investigation. 

2. The National Board is to appoint State Boards, each to consist 
of five engineers or scientists. Nominations of members for each State 
Board are to be made by the Presidents of the publicly supported higher 
institutions in the States and of at least two private higher institutions, 
the governing board of at least one State technical society and the govern- 
ing boards of at least four national technical societies. 

3. The National Board must create within itself an Executive Com- 
mittee of six, of which the Secretary of Commerce shall be chairman, to 
coordinate State projects. 

4. State Boards are to supervise and control all engineering and in- 
dustrial research undertaken under the provisions of this act and to 
compile data. State boards may use any university or reseach laboratory. 
They are instructed to publish annual reports and bulletins. 

5. $15,000 annually is appropriated for the expenses of the National 
Board and $15,000 for each State Board. 


It may be noted that this bill proposes a Federal subsidy for 
a part of the work which the National Research Council is now 
doing without subsidy. It substitutes for the scheme of ad- 
ministration which the National Research Council has developed 
a highly elaborate plan devised with reference to the main 
political divisions of the country, the States. The proposed Na- 
tional Board of Engineering and Industrial Research, including. 
as is proposed, the whole National Research Council, would have 
a membership of several hundred. The functioning of such a 
body in the manner suggested would apparently be incompatible 
with the present independent status of the National Research 
Council, operating as a non-governmental agency. 


THE LENROOT-FESS WAR SERVICE EDUCATION BILL 
S. 3006. H. R. 9322 


1. The War Service Education bill creates a Federal Board for War 
Service Educational Facilities, consisting of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Commissioner of Education and four veterans 
of the World War, to be appointed by the President, each of the latter at 
an annual salary of $5,000. The Board is to appoint a Secretary at an 
annual salary of $4,000. 
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2. A certain number of employees of the Board are exempt from Civil 
Service regulations, and in all cases preference is to be given to veterans 
seeking employment under the Board. 


3. The Board is to maintain a main office in the District of Columbia 
with branch offices as it deems necessary. 


4. Any veteran is to be entitled to receive $60 a month for nine months, 


together with traveling expenses for the purpose of securing instruction 
at an approved institution. 


5. The Board is to make a list of institutions appropriate for the 
educational work contemplated, and to prescribe the minimum number of 
courses or classes that a veteran shall be required to attend. The selection 
of the institution and of the courses of instruction is to be left as far as 
possible to the individual student. 


6. A veteran’s attendance at the institution of his choice must be 
satisfactory on penalty of forfeiting his allowance. 


7. Such sums as may be necessary to make payments to veterans are 


to be appropriated, together with one million dollars annually for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 


Whether the educational public is interested in measures 
designed to give special advantages to veterans or not, it will, of 
course, note three features of this bill. (1) The bill establishes a 
new board on the general model of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to administer this transient educational enter- 
prise. (2) It establishes the principle of the preferential treat- 
ment of veterans in competition for Civil Service positions. (3) 
It makes the new Federal Board for War Service Educational 


Facilities potentially a standardizing agency with respect to educa- 
tional institutions. 


THE RAKER BILL FOR A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 


H. R. 1108 


Creates a Board consisting of the President and the heads of the 
Executive Departments under whose direction the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is to formulate a plan for the classification and distribution of 
Government publications and to cause instruction by correspondence 
of persons resident anywhere in the United States. The cost of the serv- 
ice is to be annually estimated by the Board and submitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury for the necessary appropriation. 


The effect of this bill would be in substance to add the func- 
tions of a correspondence school to the Bureau of Education. 
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THE FLETCHER-DONOVAN BILL FOR A NATIONAL CONSER- 
VATORY OF MUSIC AND ART 
S. 561 and H. R. 1244 


1. Establishes at the termination of the war for a period of not to 
exceed ten years a National Conservatory of Music and Art. 

2. The Conservatory is to have five departments or branches, the head- 
quarters to be located in Washington, the other branches to be in Florida, 
New York, Illinois and California. 

3. The Conservatory is to be controlled by a Board of Regents, con- 
sisting of the President of the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House, the Chairman of the Commitee on Educa- 
tion of the Senate and the Chairman of the Committee on Education of 
the House. 

4. The General Board of Regents is to select District Boards of Re- 
gents for all branch conservatories; each District Board shall consist of 
seven members, professional musicians or persons identified with music, 
selected on a non-partisan basis. 

5. The General Board of Regents shall appoint a Director General. 
He may at the same time be designated by the President as Secretary of 
Music and of Fine Arts. He must be a graduate of a recognized musical 
college, university or conservatory. He shall appoint a committee of ex- 
perts to make a curriculum for the conservatory. 

6. The General Board of Regents is to decide the order of the estab- 
lishment of the branches. It is to fix the standard of admission, the 
tuition fees and the number of free scholarships. It is to have power to 
grant certificates to music teachers who pass examinations set by the 
Director. 

7. All employees, teachers and instructors must be citizens of the United 
States. Except the Director General, they are to be appointed in accord- 
ance with Federal Civil Service rules. 

8. The Director General may by mutual agreement with State and 
municipal authorities supervise through the District directors the musical 
iustruction in State or municipal schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

9. The Director General may arrange by agreement with the Labor 
Department to establish a Federal agency in connection with the Na- 
tional Conservatory. 


This bill creates another ex officio board to administer a 


strictly educational undertaking. It carries the possibility of 
national standardization of instruction in music. 


THE HUSTED JOINT RESOLUTION FOR A COMMISSION ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
H. J. Res. 4 
1. Provides for a commission to inquire into the condition of public 
education in the several States. The Commission is to be known as the 
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Commision on Public Education. It is to consist of five persons appointed 
by the President with a compensation of $25 per diem and expenses. It 
is to have power to hold hearings, administer oaths, compel testimony, etc. 

2. It is to inquire into the condition of public education in the several 
States and recommend improvements. In particular it is instructed to 
report on the following matters: 


a. The desirability of establishing a uniform system of public educa- 
tion under Federal regulation and control. 

b. The advantages to be secured through Federal legislation of uni- 
form application throughout the United States providing for compulsory 
education, registration of children, inspection of schools, examination 
and licensing of public school teachers and supervision of teaching. 


c. The desirability of establishing a National system of military edu- 
cation and training. 


d. The improvement of systems of public education in the several 
States with a view to securing better and more practical results. 

e. The desirability of providing optional subjects in educational courses 
in colleges and universities and the extent, if any, to which such selection 
should be permitted. 


f. Such constitutional amendment, legislation, or both as may be ad- 


visable and necessary to carry the commission’s recommendations into 
effect. 


3. The sum of $150,000 is appropriated for the use of the commission. 


The individual items of the program outlined for the Com- 
mission may or may not be endorsed by educational officers. 
Nevertheless it is clear that this measure represents an approach 
to the subject of Federal action on education that must especially 
commend itself to scientifically trained persons. It commits the 
country to nothing until a careful study has been made. 


BILLS AFFECTING THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


There is a considerable group of bills designed to add new 
tasks or new powers to the Bureau of Education, or to increase 
its resources. Three of these—the first three summarized below 
—have been advocated by the Bureau itself. The others have 
been introduced without the Bureau’s sponsorship. 


KENYON-VESTAL BILL FOR AMERICANIZATION 
S. 3315 and H. R. 10710 
1. Appropriates $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1920, and thereafter until 


June 30, 1923, $12,500,000 annually for Americanization and for the edu- 
cation of illiterates and other persons not able to read er write English. 
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2. The sum is to be expended through the Bureau of Education under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior ; $500,000 of the sum annually 
may be used for investigation and administration. 

3. To receive the benefits of the act each State must appropriate 
an equal amount. Each State must also require all citizens between the 
ages of 16 and 21 who are illiterate, or who cannot read or write English, 
and all alien residents between 16 and 45 who are illiterate or unable to 
speak, read, or write English, to attend classes for 200 hours for a year. 


4. State plans and regulations must be approved by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


5. All Federal funds are to be used for the payment of teachers, or for 
the preparation of teachers. 


This bill has just passed the Senate with amendments. The 
principal amendment reduces the appropriation from $12,500,000 
to $6,500,000, It has not yet been reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education. It contains the principle of Federal partici- 
pation in the educational affairs of the States which appears 
in the Smith-Towner bill. It embodies with minor modifications 
the features of that bill which relate to illiteracy and the educa- 
tion of non-English speaking foreigners. 


THE SHEPPARD BILL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 


S. 2203 


1. For the study and improvement of rural education $275,000 a year 
is appropriated to the Bureau of Education until 1939. 

2. Sums not to exceed $200,000 a year may be used for conducting 
model rural schools in cooperation with State and local officers. 


The intent of this measure is to strengthen the work now being 
done by the Rural School Division of the Bureau of Education, 
particularly by providing facilities for the demonstration method. 


THE SHEPPARD BILL FOR EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
S. 1536 


1. Authorizes the Bureau of Education to direct a system of civic, 
social and health extension education in connection with the several 
State universities and other State institutions or, in the absence of a 
State university, in connection with the State Department of Education. 

2. Defines extension education as comprehended in the Bill. 

3. Appropriates $480,000 a year, $10,000 for each State, with additional 
sums increasing eventually to a total of four and one-half millions, on 
condition that the States accepting the Act appropriate equal sums. 
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4. Plans for the work must be submitted to and approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 


5. Nothing is appropriated for administration. 


The purpose of this bill is to duplicate for general university 
extension the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act for agricultural 
extension. In the States where the Land Grant College is sepa- 
rated from the State University, the new enterprise created by 
this bill would be administered by the State University. In those 
States where the Land Grant College and the State University 
are one and the same institution, the funds provided by this bill 
would go to develop the general extension department of the 
institution. The function of the Bureau of Education in di- 
recting the work would be similar to that now exercised by the 
Department of Agriculture in connection with the Smith-Lever 
Act. 

The remaining measures relating to the Bureau of Education 
may be very briefly summarized without comment. 


THE MacLEAN-RAKER BILL PROVIDING FOR A LIBRARY 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


S. 2457 and H. R. 6870 


1. Creates a Division of Library Service in the Bureau of Education, 
with a chief at $4,000, an Assistant Director at $3,000, and others. $8,100 
may be spent for salaries and travel outside the District of Columbia. 
.The total estimated annual expense is $18,700. 

2. The Division is charged with providing American Libraries with 
current information concerning government publications and activities. 


THE WALSH BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXTENSION 


S. 2121 


1. Creates a Division of Educational Extension in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation to cooperate with university extension divisions of State uni- 
versities, and other public educational agencies in the States in investi- 
gating and promoting educational extension. 

2. Defines extension and excludes that extension provided for in the 
Smith-Lever Act. The Commissioner of Education may cooperate with 
the State extension agencies in any manner agreed upon by him and 


the States and may also cooperate with other departments or agencies uf 
the Government. 


3. No appropriation is carried in the Bill. 
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THE SPENCER-DYER BILL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
STATION FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


S. 2376 and H. R. 8479. 


1. Establishes in the Bureau of Education a station for the investiga- 
tion of mentally handicapped children, which is to have the following 
tasks : 


a. The collection and dissemination of information concerning men- 
tal tests; 
b. The conduct of a laboratory of mental tests and standards; 
c. The conduct of a psycho-educational clinic; 
2. Salary and administration expenses range between $23,400 and 


$30,000. 


NOLAN BILL FOR A DIVISION OF CIVIC TRAINING 
H. R, 3079 


Creates a Division of Civic Training in the Bureau of Education, with 
a Chief at $4,500, and provides for other employees as needed, to increase 
the efficiency of American citizenship. 


BILLS AFFECTING THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


A large number of bills have been introduced which bear 
either on the vocational rehabilitation of men injured in in- 
dustry or on the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. At the 
present writing, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
does not concern itself with the rehabilitation of industrial crip- 
ples. Of the riumerous bills bearing on this matter that were 
introduced during the first session of the present Congress, but 
one now is regarded as having vitality. A bill passed the Senate 
and another passed the House. There is now before the Senate 
the following measure which has been reported by the Committee 
on Education. It is an amended form of the House Bill. 


THE FESS BILL FOR THE NATIONAL REHABILITATION OF 
PERSONS INJURED IN INDUSTRY 


H. R. 4438 


1. Appropriates $750,000 for the year 1921 and $1,000,000 for three 
years thereafter for the purpose of cooperating with the States in the 
vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry and in returning 
them to civil employment. The fund is to be apportioned among the 
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States in the proportion which their population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the United States, but no State is to receive less than $5,000. 

2. The appropriation must be matched dollar for dollar by the States 
accepting the Act. 


3. States must submit plans to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


cation and carry on the work under the specific direction of the Federal 
Board. é 


4. Local control is to be vested in the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 


5. There is to be added $75,000 for a period of four years for the 
Federal Board for investigation and administration. The maximum sal- 
ary (allowed to only one person) is $5,000. Four others may receive 
$4,000 and five others $3,500. No other salary may exceed $2,500. 


It will be observed that this bill, like the Americanization 
Bill cited above, does not commit Congress to appropriations 
for this work beyond four years. The limitations on salaries is 
in line with the present tendency of Congress to keep educa- 
tional salaries low. The bill carries a much smaller appro- 
priation both for cooperation with the States and for admin- 
istration than was originally proposed. The present measure 
may properly be regarded as providing stimulation for a new 
enterprise, rather than support. 

The Federal Board’s administration of the task of vocational 
rehibilitation of disabled soldiers has led to the introduction 


of the following bills, which are cited in the order of their pre- 
sentation to the House: 


ROGERS AMENDMENT OF THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION ACT 


H. R. 10875 


It provides for the vocational rehabilitation of any who have suffered 
a 10 per cent loss of earning capacity through disability incurred in mili- 
tary service or traceable to military service. 


CRAMTON AMENDMENT OF THE VOCATIONAL REHIBILITA- 
TION ACT 


H. R. 10878 


Amends the Vocational Rehibilitation Act by authorizing the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to prescribe courses, pay travel and sub- 
sistence for persons undergoing rehabilitation, and place them when re- 
habilitated in suitable occpuations. The facilities of the Department of 
Labor may be used by the Federal Board for this purpose. 
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THE GREENE AMENDMENT OF THE VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ACT 


H, R. 11442 and H, R. 11724 


Provides for the addition of a representative of the Army and Navy 
of the United States who shall have had active service in the late war, 
but who is not now connected with the Army or Navy, to the membership 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education at a salary of $5,000. 


THE STEVENSON BILL FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF DIS- 
ABLED MEMBERS OF MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES 
TO CLERICAL POSITIONS. 


H. R. 11444. 


Provides for the appointment on certification by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education of disabled former soldiers, sailors, marines 
or nurses to any vacancies hereafter occurring in the clerical or other 
positions in the executive branch of the Government. 


ROGERS BILL FOR THE RELOCATION OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION , 


H. R. 11448 


Provides for the transfer of the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons discharged from the military or naval forces of the United States 
from the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance of the Treasury Department. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES 


A large number of bills bearing upon education can hardly be 
brought under any scheme of classification. The most important 
of these are the following: 


THE FESS BILL FOR A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
H. R. 9353 


1. It establishes at Washington a National University for the pro- 
motion of scientific research, the preparing of people for public service, 
and cooperation with the Federal Government, with colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, State universities and other higher institutions. 

2. Only holders of master’s degrees or the equivalent shall be admited. 
The university itself is to grant no degrees. 

3. The University is to be controlled by a Board consisting of the 
Commissioner of Education and twelve persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent, each for a term of twelve years. ; 

4. The Board Trustees is to be assisted by an advisory council, con- 
sisting of one representative from each State. The President of the State 
University shall be the representative from each State in which there is a 
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State University. In other States the Governors shall appoint the rep- 
resentatives. The advisory council shall have power to veto any statute 
or general regulation proposed by the trustees. It shall have power to 
recommend on any matter concerning the university. 


5. $500,000 is appropriated for the uses of the University for the 
current year. 


6. The various museums, libraries, bureaus, observatories and de- 


partments of research belonging to the Federal Government are to be open 
for the use of graduate students. 


THE JACOWAY BILL FOR MARKETING DEPARTMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
H. R. 4124 


1. Establishes marketing departments in colleges of agriculture to give 
instruction and practical demonstrations in marketing and the distribution 
of farm products. 


2. Appropriates $250,000 annually to be distributed to the States for the 
support of such departments on condition that the Sates appropriate equal 


amounts. 

The appropriation is made to the college of each State which 
is now receiving the benefits of the Land Grant Act of 1862. In 
case there are now or hereafter two such institutions, the State 
Legislature is to designate the one to receive the fund. The 
administration of the Act is placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and it is implied, if not specifically stated, that he 
is to appoint the instructors in marketing, subject to the approval 


of the institutional officers. No method of apportioning the 
$250,000 is prescribed. 


THE RAKER BILL FOR A BUREAU FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB 
H. R. 1109 
1. Creates a Deaf and Dumb Bureau in the Department of Labor in 
charge of a person who knows the sign language and manual alphabet. 


2. The Bureau is to study industrial, social and educational conditions 
of the deaf and dumb in the United States. 


3. A Chief at $3,000 is provided for. All subordinates, as far as prac- 
ticable, are to be deaf and dumb persons. 


THE McKELLAR BILL FOR THE EDUCATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION OF ALIENS 


S. 3296 


1. Provides that no alien may reside in the United States more than 


five years without becoming naturalized and reduces the residence for 
naturalization to three years. 
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2. No alien is to be admitted to citizenship unless he can speak Eng- 
lish. The judge must examine each alien with respect to his understand- 
ing of English, and as to whether or not he holds radical views or is con- 
nected with radical organizations. 

3. All employers of as many as thirty aliens must provide 200 hours 
of instruction in English for one year; or if the State or community 
provides such instruction, the employer must include the instruction in 
the working time of alien employees and pay them. 

4. All aliens and children of aliens are to be taught in English-speak- 
ing schools. 


THE LEVER RURAL HEALTH BILL 
H. R. 2845 


1. Provides for the cooperation of the Public Health Service with 
State Boards of Health in the prevention, control and mitigation of the 
diseases of people in rural districts. 

2. Annual appropriations beginning with the sum of $250,000 and 
increasing to $1,000,000 after 1921 are provided, to be distributed among 
the States. 

3. The Secretary of the Treasury may deduct not to exceed $50,000 a 
year for administration. 

4. In order to receive the benefits of the Act, the States must submit 
plans for approval by the Secretary of the Treasury and must match the 
Federal appropriation dollar for dollar. 

5. A Division of Public Hygiene is to be established in the Public 


Health Service under an Assistant Surgeon General, who is to have charge 
of the work. 


Educational officers are especially interested in this measure 
because of its bearing on university extension. Instruction in 
public health in rural districts is now one of the tasks of many 
university extension departments. 


THE SMITH BILL FOR ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
S. 16 


1. Establishes an engineering experiment station in each State and 
Territory in connection with some university, engineering school or land 
grant college to perform experiments and conduct investigations relating to 
engineering, and to publish reports and bulletins. 

2. There is appropriated to each State $30,000 for the first year, $40,000 
for the second year and $50,000 annually thereafter for each station. 

3. The State Legislature is authorized to designate the institution best 
equipped for the work as the recipient of the appropriation, but the Land 
Grant college of the State shall be designated if its facilities are approxi- 
mately equal to those of other institutions. 

4. The Secretary of Commerce is to coordinate the work, and to sug- 
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gest lines of investigation, but the responsibility for the initiation and 
conduct of research rests with the individual station. $50,000 are appro- 
priated annually for the administration of experiment stations through 
the Department of Commerce. 


5. Each station is to be a depository of the Bureau of Standards and 
to conform to the standards established by the U. S. Government. 

This is the familiar engineering experiment station measure in 
a somewhat altered form. The bill seeks to steer a middle course 
between the claims of the separated Land Grant college and the 
separated State University by providing that the State Legislature 
is to designate as the beneficiary the institution that is best organ- 
ized and equipped to conduct the experimental work. A slight 
preferential treatment is still accorded the Land Grant college 
through the provision that it is to be designated as the location of 
the experiment station if its facilities are approximately equal to 
those of other institutions. 

The preceding pages have set forth the principal educational 
ideas of Congress as these have been embodied in the form of 
bills introduced since the war. The office of the American 
Council on Education has in its possession thirty to forty other 
bills with educational features. Nearly all of these, however, are 
either of local application or in the nature of routine. No large 
questions of national policy are involved, In succeeding issues 
of the Record, it is proposed to include a critical discussion of 


certain of the measures which are briefly summarized in this 
article. 











American Council on Education 


HE American Council on Education is the central organiza- 
tion in which the great national educational associations are 
represented. Its general object is to promote and carry out 

cooperative action in matters of common interest to the associations 
and to the institutions composing them. It has three classes of 
members, constituent, associate and institutional. The constituent 
members are sixteen national educational associations. Each is 
represented by three delegates who vote as a unit at meetings of 
the Council through a designated person. Associate members 
are educational or scientific organizations having interests re- 
lated to the work of the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council without 
right to vote. Institutional members are colleges, universities, 
professional and technical schools, contributing not less than $100 
a year to the treasury of the Council. Each may be represented 
by one delegate at meetings of the Council without right to vote. 
The present membership of the Council in all three classes is 
listed below. 

The officers of the Council are elected annually. Its head- 
quarters are in Washington at 818 Connecticut Avenue. They 
are in charge of a Director with assistants. The officers of the 


Council for 1919-20 are: 


Chairman, President Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chi- 
cago, representing the Association of American Uni- 
versities. 

First Vice-Chairman, Dean Eugene Davenport, University 
of Illinois, representing the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

Second Vice-Chairman, President John H. MacCracken, La- 
fayette College, representing the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

Secretary, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, 
representing the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Treasurer, Mr, Corcoran Thom, Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Director, Samuel P. Capen. 

Executive Committee: 

The Chairman. 
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The Secretary. 

The Director. 

President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College, representing 
the Association of American Colleges. 

President A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri, repre- 
senting the National Association of State Uni- 
versities. 

President D. B. Johnson, Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College, representing the National Coun- 

wo cil of Normal School Presidents and Principals. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, General Staff of the War Department, 
representing the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 

Bishop T. J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, 
representing the Catholic Educational Association. 

Professor H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, representing the American Association 
of University Professors. 


Each of the Council’s major projects is in charge of a standing 
committee. The following are the undertakings in which progress 
has already been made or which have been authorized by the 
Executive Committee. 

1. Federal Legislation.—It is of the first importance that the 
educational interests of the country should be instructed as to 
the existence and purport of proposed Federal legislation affect- 
ing education. The Council's office has digested the seventy-odd 
educational bills now before Congress, A classified summary of 
the more important of them appears in this issue of the Edu- 
cational Record. It will be followed in later issues by critical 
analyses and discussion of the principles involved in the more 
far-reaching legislative measures. This undertaking is in charge 
of a standing Committee on Federal Legislation. 

2. International Educational Relations——During the past 
eighteen months, some eight or nine different agencies have 
entered the field of international education, to the confusion both 
of foreign educational officers and of the educational interests 
of the United States. The Council has succeeded in bringing 
about a working agreement between a number of these bodies 
so that duplication may be avoided and the. situation made clear 
to foreigners. It hopes to effect a still greater consolidation of 
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these activities in the near future. Probably, in view of the large 
number of bodies now operating in this field, the Council will not 
itself take a very prominent part in the promotion of international 
exchanges of professors and students. It has agreed, however, 
to be responsible for an effort to bring about a uniform treatment 
by American universities of foreign degree holders. It has also 
agreed to interpret to foreign educational officials existing lists of 
approved institutions. It will of course participate in the enter- 
tainment of any official foreign delegation of scholars. These 
matters are in charge of a standing Committee on International 
Educational Relations. 

3. Education for Citizenship—The Council has a standing 
Committee on Education for Citizenship, including Military 
Training. The committee proposes to study and report on Edu- 
cation for citizenship in higher institutions and teacher training 
agencies with particular reference to questions of military train- 
ing, It expects also to review the work of various committees on 
education for citizenship which have been appointed by other 
educational associations and to make a final report which will 
combine the basic principles and recommendations upon which all 
agree. 

4. Training of Women for Public Service-—A standing Com- 
mittee on the Training of Women for Public Service is the suc- 
cessor of a committee which functioned effectively during the 
war. Its plans are not yet completed. Its purpose is, however, 
to study the possible openings for highly-trained women in the 
public service, the qualifications required and the kind of academic 
training best adapted to meet the various needs. 

5. The College of Liberal Arts——The executive committee has 
authorized the appointment of a standing Committee on the Status 
and Problems of the College of Arts and Sciences. The com- 
mittee has not yet been appointed but it is assumed that it will 
make a comprehensive study of the present relations of the college 
of arts and sciences to the university and professional schools, 
to the vocational schools on the same academic level, such as 
schools of commerce, journalism and engineering, to the junior 
college, etc. It will also undoubtedly consider the fundamental 
aims of colleges of liberal arts with a view to formulating a defi- 
nition of this type of institution appropriate to the present time. 

6. Standardization —The Council also proposes to bring about 
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a greater uniformity of procedure among the principal agencies 
now engaged in defining college standards. To this end the 
executive committee of the Council has authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee which shall be composed of representa- 
tives of the principal standardizing bodies. 

The Council also has a standing Committee on Cooperating 
Societies and a Finance Commitee. 


STANDING COMMITTEES WITH THEIR CHAIRMEN 

Federal Legislation: 

President John H. MacCracken, Lafayette College. 
International Educational Relations. 

Dean Herman V, Ames, University of Pennsylvania. 
Education for Citizenship, including Military Trainings 

President M. L. Burton, University of Minnesota. 
Training of Women for Public Service: 

Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, Cornell University, 
Status and Problems of Colleges of Arts and Sciences: 

(Chairman to be appointed.) 
Information and Standards: 

(Chairman to be appointed.) 
Cooperating Societies: 

Professor H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. 

Finance: 


President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 
CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 
1, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
President Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 
President Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dean Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadephia, Pa. 
2. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
President A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
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President P. L. Campbell, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

President M. L, Burton, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 


President Wm. W. Guth, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
' Md, 
President John H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
President L. H. Murlin, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 
Professor Frederick B. Robinson, College of the City 
of New York, New York City. 
President, P. R. Kolbe, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio, 
CATHOLIC EpUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 
Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C, 
Professor Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
Professor J, A. Burns, Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS: 
President C. A. Lory, Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
President R. A. Pearson, lowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa. 
Dean Eugene Davenport, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. 
President Fred W. McNair, Michigan College of 
Mines, Houghton, Mich. 
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8. AssocIATION OF AMERICAN Law SCHOOLS: 
(Not yet officially appointed) 
9. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES: 
Dean Burton D Myers, Indiana School of Medicine, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Dr. William Welsh, John Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Dr. Walter Cannon, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass, 
10. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL: 
Dr, John C. Merriam, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Cal. 
Professor Armin ©. Leuschner, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 
Professor Robert M. Yerkes, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
11. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
Professor H. W. Tyler, Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor John M, Coulter, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 
Professor M. R. Cohen, College of the City of New 
York, New York City. 
12. AssocIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE: 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 
Mrs. G. L. Swiggett, Washington, D. C, 
13. NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION: 
Dean Lotus D, Coffman, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
14. N. E. A.—DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: 
Dr. Thomas Finnegan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Supt. Ellis W. Graff, Dept. of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. James C, Joyner, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
15. NATIONAL CouNCcIL OF NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS: 
President Homer H. Seerley, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Dr. D. B. Johnson, Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College, Rockhill, S. C. 
Mr. Charles S. Chapin, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Montclair, N. J. 
16. Councit ON MepicaL EpUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION : 
Dr. A. D. Bevan, University of Chicago, 
Dr. William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr, N. P. Colwell, Secretary of the Council on Medical 
Education. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS: 
Professor Frank Aydelotte, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: 
Dr. L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Institution. 


. AMERICAN HIstTorICAL ASSOCIATION : 


Dr. Waldo G, Leland, Carnegie Institution. 
. AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION: 
Professor W. H. Schofield, Harvard University. 
. ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE: 
Professor W. P. Laird, University of Pennsylvania. 
. CouNncIL oF CuurcH Boarps oF EpucatTIoN : 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Chicago, Ill. 


. NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF Drrectors oF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH : 
Professor B. R. Buckingham, University of Illinois. 
. Reticious EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION : 
Dr. H. F. Cope, Chicago, IIl. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 
CALIFORNIA : 
Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity. 
Mills College. 
Pomona College. 
Throop College of 
nology. 
University of California. 
University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 
COLORADO : 
Colorado College. 
Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege. 
University of Colorado. 
CONNECTICUT: 
Connecticut College. 
Wesleyan University. 
Yale University. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 
GEORGIA : 
Brenau College. 
ILLINOIS : 
De Paul University. 
Eureka College. 
James Millikin University. 
Knox College. 
Rockford College. 
University of Chicago. 
University of Illinois. 
Wheaton College. 
Y. M. C. A. College of Chi- 
cago. 


Tech- 


INDIANA: 

Butler College. 

DePauw University. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

University of Notre Dame. 
lowa: 

Cornell College. 

Grinnell College. 

Iowa State Teachers College. 

Luther College. 

Upper Iowa University. 
KANSAS: 

Baker University. 
KENTUCKY: 

Center College. 

Georgetown College. 

University of Kentucky. 
MAINE: 

Bowdoin College. 
MARYLAND: 

Goucher College. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Maryland College for Women. 

Maryland State College. 
MASSACHUSETTS : 

Boston University. 

Harvard University. 

Mount Holyoke College. 

Radcliffe College. 

Smith College. 

Tufts College. 

Wellesley College. 
MICHIGAN: 

Albion College. 

Alma College. 

Kalamazoo College. 
MINNESOTA: 

Carleton College. 





College of St. Catherine. 

College of St. Olaf. 

College of St. Teresa. 

College of St. Thomas. 

Hamline University. 

Macalester College. 

University of Minnesota. 
Missouri: 

Southeast Missouri 

Teachers College. 

New HAMPSHIRE: 

Dartmouth College. 
New JERSEY: 

College of St. Elizabeth. 
New York: 

Alfred University. 

Colgate University. 

Columbia University. 

Hamilton College. 

New York University. 

University of Rochester. 

Wells College. 
NortH CAROLINA: 

Elon College. 

St. Genevieve’s College. 

University of North Carolina. 
OuIo: 

Case 


State 


School of 
Science. 

Defiance College. 

Denison University. 

Lake Erie College. 

Marietta College. 

Miami University. 

Municipal University of 
Akron. 

Muskingum College. 

Oberlin College. 

Ohio State University. 


Applied 


Ohio Wesleyan University. — 

Otterbein University. 

Western College for Women, 

Western Reserve University, 
OREGON : 

University of Oregon. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Allegheny College. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Drexel Institute. 

Dropsie College. 

Grove City College. 

Haverford College. 

Lafayette College. 

Lehigh University. 

Temple University. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

University of Pittsburgh. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Winthrop Normal and Indus- 

trial College. 

SoutH DAKOTA: 

Huron College. 7 

University of South Dakota. 
TEXAS: 

University of Texas. 
VERMONT: 

University of Vermont. 
VIRGINIA: 

Sweet Briar College. 

University of Virginia. 
WISCONSIN : 

Beloit College. 

Campion College. 

Lawrence College. 

Marquette University. 

Milwaukee Downer College. 

Ripon College. 

St. Clara College. 





